Among the medical-relief team of five doctors and four nurses, supplied b: 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod and working under the auspices of the Interna 
Committee of the Red Cross in war-torn Nigeria, is ELCE nurse MARGARET DU 


of London. The following reprint from 


Medical Mission Council of the Missouri Synod, 
relief work in which the team is engaged. 


OF PEACE 


TRAILS 


It’s 8 a.m. somewhere in the east of 
Federal Nigeria. A white landrover (jeep), 
on its sides a large red cross and the letter- 
ing “ International Committee of the Red 
Cross,” leaves the city, is waved past an 
army checkpoint, and travels down the 
road toward villages out “in the bush.” 

The city the landrover is leaving behind 
is a strange place. It’s been deserted by 
the thousands who once lived there. Many 
of the homes have been destroyed. What 
was once a centre of bustling activity is 
now a ghost town occupied by only a few 
soldiers, policemen, administrators, and 
many stray dogs and cats. For a while 
there was even an elephant, a refugee from 
the nearby zoo, but he died a few weeks 


ago. 
In the landrover. A nurse cries out, 
“There! I see one. It must be fresh! 


There’s another one, but it could be from 
yesterday.” The landrover stops and the 
three get out to look. 

What the members of the medical-relief 
team have seen are footsteps across the 
road, trails left by people crossing from 
one area to another, making their way to 
market in neighbouring villages, or ventur- 
ing out to their fields. The trails are a 
sign of peace to the doctor and nurses. If 
the trails are fresh, they continue on their 
way, knowing that people feel free enough 
to move about and they can successfully 
set up a clinic. If the trails are not fresh, 
the area is insecure and the landrover is 
abruntly turned around as the team 
returns to the city. 


NO DEFINITE WAR FRONT 


There is no definite front or battlefield 
in the Nigerian-Biafran conflict, and while 
Federal forces hold most of the communi- 
cation lines and main roads, Biafrans 
sometimes hold remote areas in the bush 
and frequently engage in guerilla action, 
including ambushes and sniper fire. 

Therefore, for security reasons, the team 
cannot leave the city until light and must 
be back by dark. It is asked to travel only 


TWO 


“Cross and Caduceus,” publication o 


is an excellent description 


sly nt Wd: 


over roads which have been declared 
Red Cross flags and the team men 
Red Cross uniforms and identification 
insure safety, but occasionally the te) 
required to travel with an armed esc} 
something team members prefer ne 
do, since the presence of soldiers frig: 
off villagers the team members are ti 
to reach. 

Reaching villagers continues to byjh 
team’s biggest problem. Many of 
civilians, especially women and chil, 
have taken to the bush, where it is. 
easy to hide. Most of the people li» 
fear of soldiers and refuse to return to~ 
villages unless shown it is safe to do . 

The rigours of bush life, compounde 
great fear and distrust, have taken 2 
rible toll in Nigeria. Those who fled t= 
bush took only the barest necessities — 
them. They exist on little food, hav 
adequate clothing and shelter, and 
medical help. Malnutrition and sic 
are widespread. In some areas fami 
rife. In parts of the country, hospitals: 
first-aid posts are short of the | 
elementary medical supplies. 

To these tragedy-struck people the % 
ical-relief team comes with help. 14 
equipped with emergency surgical ec 
ment, clinic services, food, powdered =) 
vitamins, and other relief supplies—ine 
ing water for those villages tempor 
without it—the team moves in to 
people in desperate need. 

In addition, the team helps to 
establish village life and does its be= 
reassure villagers of their safety 
Federal rule. (Federal forces have ag 
not to return to these villages.) The » 
ical team carries the word to the villa, 
The team also serves as a communica © 
link between the villagers and the mil» 
forces, reporting injustices, problems irs 
villages, ete: 


SERVING SUFFERING MAN- 


Medical-relief team members have Ib 
divided into two groups, one working 
of Enugu, the other in Ogoja. Each gir 
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ied bo equipped with landrovers, a cargo 

utenti er full of supplies, and a tank trailer 

1D) carrying water. 

io} "he usual procedure, after active fight- 
‘% has stopped and mines are removed 
ti the roadbeds, is to drive out in the 
ning, find the trails of peace that indi- 
2 villagers feel free to move about, pull 
) a village area and talk with the few 

Pe who remain there, usually the older 


viduals who cannot easily leave. 
ct 
aig BE team leader talks to these people 


2 tells them the team will be back in a 
|g) kK to help the villagers. On the second 
: the team finds some of the children 
}e returned. By the third visit a few 
ilts are back, and finally the young 


lar 
m 


As the medical-relief programme gets 
der way the team insists that the village 
il’@ over responsibility for organising the 
(sage clinic. It is to be their clinic. This 
rlifuires the chief’s help in delegating 
\Phority, assigning responsibility, and 
d)@king available necessary village property 

the medical team. The villagers usually 
/nish a building, shelter, or enclosure of 
dijne kind, and also supply an interpreter 
sed assistants for the medical workers. 

ortly after the relief team’s initial ap- 


i restored, village government re-estab- 
nifaed, and medical and relief help begun. 
jereafter the team tries to visit the vil- 


‘There are injuries to treat, diseases that 
‘ve spread rapidly (due to close living in 

remely primitive circumstances), general 
Wfections, widespread dysentery, and 
)rasites, and yaws, nearly under control 
i/-fore the war, now has reappeared. Occa- 
"onally, while the team is working in a 
llage, a staff member may be called to 
e edge of the compound where a 
}ounded Biafran soldier asks for help. If 
‘> sheds his uniform and leaves his gun 
ehind, the team will treat him. 


SURPRISED TO SEE THEM 


Many Nigerians are astonished to dis- 
}over the presence of the medical team in 
eir strife-ridden territory. Some who 
new the relief workers before are sur- 
mised to see them back in Nigeria. 


But biggest surprise of all—and major 
Tawing card of the medical-relief teams— 
> the presence of foreign nurses who cheer- 
ully move about the villages, helping 
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people in every way possible, continuing 
their work even when they hear gunfire. 
(An occasional skirmish breaks out, but 
team members work on and ignore the 
action. Technically, they are working 
behind the front lines, but “front” is 
sometimes hard to define.) 


The mere presence of the ICRC medical 
team—especially that of the blonde girls— 
is reassuring. And their willingness to 
share hardships, dangers and _ incon- 
veniences (which the Nigerians have no 
choice about) has made a tremendous im- 
pression on the people. For the first time 
they realize that the outside world cares 
about them. 


Living conditions are rough and tough 
for team members, and in many ways their 
lives are very similar to the lives of those 
they’ve come to help—but with this major 
difference, that members of the medical 
team have chosen to share this life. 


A TRAGIC WAR 


For the people they’ve chosen to serve, 
however, it’s a different story. Hundreds 
of thousands of Nigerians are refugees. 
Their problems are those of refugees every- 
where—food, clothing, housing, and 
medical care. 


More than 200,000 Nigerians have been 
killed—a higher percentage of people, in 
fact, than have been killed in Vietnam 
since the fall of Dien Bien Phu. Among 
those known killed were three members of 
the hospital staff at Eket—mailman Ete 
John, gateman Nse Tudoh, and Mr. 
Omoren, staff mechanic. They lost their 
lives in bombing raids near the hospital. 


In spite of great difficulties, the staff at 
Immanuel Hospital has tried to carry on. 
The hospital itself has come through with 
only slight damage. Many of its Nigerian 
staff however, experienced severe losses as 
their homes and property were destroyed. 

In Ogoja, where the area was cleared 
relatively early in the hostilities, survey 
team members found medical staff mem- 
bers and local Christians carrying on ex- 
tremely well under the circumstances. 
One of the medical-relief teams operates 
out of that area. 


Christians of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Nigeria have done a “ magnifi- 
cent job” in responding to needs, main- 
taining schools where possible, conducting 
worship services, and simply being the 
church under very difficult circumstances. 


THREE 


To understand the present bloody situ- 
ation in Nigeria, one must know something 
of the past. The Nigeria-Biafra conflict is 
a struggle for very high stakes. Not only 
are the old tribal hostilities involved, but 
also popular control of the national and 
local bureaucracies, the protection of great 
economic resources—principally oil (much 
of which is located in the breakaway area) 

access to education, and full acceptance 
in Nigerian society. The Federal forces 
are fighting for the survival of the nation; 
the Biafran forces for the survival of their 
people. There is great fear and terror 
among the ordinary people who know only 
that they fear soldiers of any kind. All 
they want is peace. To say that the struggle 
is a religious war is to draw erroneous con- 


clusions. There are many Christians on 
both sides. 
When the Ibos, whose homeland is 


primarily what was Eastern Nigeria (it is 
now divided into three states), took over 
the government several years ago, many 
Northerners were massacred. In a later 
coup a new government took over and 
slaughtered Ibos. Ibos, who ran many of 
the businesses and had many of the 
responsible government jobs, fled to the 
Southeast. In an attempt to lessen fears 
of mass annihilation, the present govern- 
ment divided Nigeria into 12 states, largely 
on tribal lines. The old Eastern region 
then seceded as Biafra, and Federal 
Nigeria invaded in order to re-establish 
the federation. Because of the mutual mass 
killings in the ~ast, there is now great fear 
and terror of each other on both sides. 


If the Ibo people can be convinced of 
their safety in the federation and if mutual 
fear and subsequent hatred on both sides 
can be overcome, Nigeria could become 
one of the strongest nations in Africa. But 
if the struggle cannot be resolved and 
guerilla war ensues, the fighting could go 
on for years. 


The International Committee of the 
Red Cross and the members of its medical- 
relief teams are intensely interested in 
seeing that the present struggle comes to a 
peaceful solution. Meanwhile team mem- 
bers continue to go out, searching for those 
whom they might serve. If the trails of 
peace appear—the fresh footsteps across 
the road—the team moves into villages, 
searching for those whom it might serve. 


It is a ministry of love, compassion, and 
concern for brothers in need. 
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FROM NIGERIA DIRECT, A LETTE 
Rev. Asuquo E. Idiong, 

Lutheran High School, 

c/o. Mr. A. B. U. Ekong, 

Redeemer Lutheran Schoo 

Calabar, S.E. Ste 

30th July, 

Secretary, Overseas Missions Committ 


Dear Mr. Eggle, i 
| earnestly thank my Lord for the 
lege He gives me to write to you ¢ 
Greetings once again from the war | 
of Nigeria ! 

In the midst of nasty experiences f. 
on all here by the current war, | mar! 
to get hold of your letter a few weeks 
It was a pleasure indeed to read. | am 
grateful to you and your Board for | 
so concerned about us and me. It is di 
sure that “effectual fervent prayer 
righteous men can avail much. We 
need your prayers. 


The Rev. Asuquo E. 


| thank you and your Board for th @ 
confirmation of your promise to spo 
me through a further course of educi# 
My Church is still on the plan, bu # 
“economic sanction,’ imposed on uy 
cause of the war, is biting mercil): 
Communication is difficult, plans fai 
documents miss. Notwithstanding, 
tell you that President Ekong is still ™ 
municating with Dr. R. C. Stade to 
there could possibly be a chance in |thil 
by Sept. '68. 

The space | have here is too limite 
contain a detailed account of what is! 
pening now in Nigeria. But | may imi 


Idiong 
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that we were liberated by the Federal 
ces since March this year. Since then, 
ery has owned us. People are differently 
cted. Very many are without homes 
without means to subsist upon. There 
| no drugs and no medical care, hence 
eases increase and death-rate rises daily. 
Pit is, even if the war ceased tomorrow, 
‘Day will continue to die, but not by 
lets. 

’ersonally | have been stripped of every 
ok | had, and almost everything | 
sessed. But | rejoice to say the Lord 
red my life, and | am at present the 


@ were at Synod in Boreham Wood 
1959. As he sat in the Church Hall 
ring tea, he said to a man much 
unger, “Come here, boy,’ point- 
'z to the chair by his side. Not being 
wll acquainted with the man who 
oke, I wondered whether he wasn’t 
Cit rude thus to address the Rev. 
Geo. Pearce, Chairman of the 
.CE’s Executive Council. But I was 
| learn that Mr. George Gutbrod 
‘. just being himself, using a gift 
‘od had given him—his forthright 
ad direct approach which he used 
‘all that he did. 


Gpinion 


the Rev. M. Brammeier 


‘bout God's way with a man 
; 

; DVENTUROUS 

« Notlongafter qualifying inGermany 
/abaker, the young Gutbrod went to 
witzerland. Deeply concerned about 
(18 son’s welfare, his father was 
(leased that an older brother living 
'\ Switzerland was able to keep an 
_7eon the adventurous young George. 
“ut this was not to be of long dura- 
,on, After three years, George de- 
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Chaplain in the Lutheran High School, at 
Obot Idim, Uyo. 


In all, one fact remains obvious. The 
Lord God is with us and He is our refuge. 
The more we suffer the clearer we read 
more meaning into His love for sinners. 
It is our hope that He knows what is good 
for His people and His name. That is why 
we pray that His will be done. 


May the Lord keep and preserve you and 
yours for Himself till | hear again from you. 
Sincerely yours in Christ. 
Rev. Asuquo Idiong. 


cided to try life in England. There 
was no brother to keep in touch with 
him here, but father’s prayers that 
the young George should not neglect 
his Church were answered when Mr. 
George Lutz, a faithful Lutheran, 
employed the young Gutbrod. Not 
only was Mr. Lutz able to use his 
influence to keep his employee with 
the Church, but he became God’s in- 
strument for providing a wife for the 
young baker. When Mr. Lutz’s sister 
came to England to attend a wedding, 
he persuaded her to stay in London. 
She agreed, and in time became Mrs. 
Gutbrod. 


LOVE FOR CHURCH 


Contrary to the modern approach, 
young Lutherans in London in the 
early 1900’s would spend most of 
Sunday at church. Under the leader- 
ship of Teacher Vornsand, they had 
Catechism instruction, a bit of choir 
rehearsal, and lots of good fellowship 
on Sunday afternoon and evening. 
This no doubt played an important 


‘part in the development of Mr. Gut- 


brod’s love for the church. For well 
over sixty years he was an active 
member. In his own congregation, 
Luther-Tyndale in Kentish Town, he 
was a key man in the building pro- 
gramme of 1937-38. When it had 
been decided that a new church was 
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necessary, he became chief “ fund- 
raiser”. Well acquainted with all the 
members at Luther-Tyndale, Gut- 
brod’s approach was not a mere 
request for gifts, but he insisted on the 
amount he was convinced the indi- 
vidual could manage. No member 
was overlooked, not even the teen- 
agers who had only small incomes. 
His forthright and direct approach 
brought results. When the church 
was dedicated, the cost of building 
had been met by the members. 

(As a point of interest, it can be 
noted that when plans for the church 
were being discussed, Mr. Gutbrod 
was one of those rather strongly 
opposed to the whole idea. The dissi- 
dents arranged a special meeting, 
held at the home of Gutbrod, to pre- 
pare and strengthen their case, but 
were surprised by the appearance of 
their pastor at this meeting, which, as 
they gratefully realised later on, kept 
them from succeeding with their op- 
position move.) 


NATURAL LEADER 


Along with his forthright approach, 
Mr. Gutbrod always had a good sense 
of humour which served him well. 
Even at the annual mission festival, 
when a special service was held in the 
afternoon with refreshments follow- 
ing, he would appear in white over- 
alls to prepare the tea and coffee, and 
to supervise the teenage girls who 
would serve as waitresses for the 
occasion. 


CEF. 

In the early 1950’s, Mr. Gutbrod 
was one of the first at Luther-Tyndale 
to take an interest in the Church Ex- 
tension Fund. In his characteristic 
manner, he spoke to the congrega- 
tion, encouraging other members to 
participate in the C.E.F. 


= 
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GOOD FAMILY 


When I spoke with him sey 
weeks ago, Mr. Gutbrod told me 
he can no longer attend Worship 
vices, because of failing health. “ 
I listen to a sermon every Sund: 
he said, and pointed to the 
recorder which brings him a Luthe 
Hour sermon each week. “I ha 
good family to look after me,” ¥ 
his words of thanks as we finishedl 
conversation. ; 

On August 1 he celebrated 
90th Birthday ! 


This poster, displayed all over Norfolk F 
in Sheffield, is a good example of 
church can work with the communi 
and is good publicity, too! 


Norfolk Park Tenants’ Association a 
The Lutheran Church 
present a 


GALA DAY 


in NORFOLK PARK 
(By kind permission of the Parks Dept.) 


SATURDAY, 7th SEPTEMBER 
at 2.30 p.m. 


Preceded by a Grand Parade led 6 


The Meersbrook Silver Prize Ban 
Parade proceeeds from St. Aidan’s Road 
2.15 p.m. Down Park Grange Road 
Guildford Road to the top entranc 

Norfolk Park 

In the Parade will be Owlets, Brownies” 

Guides, Cubs, Scouts, Five-a-Side Foot® 

ballers, Net-Ball Girls, The Luthera 

Church Queen, Decorated Prams ant 

Push Chairs, Cycles, and Mums & Dad 

with the Children carrying Posies. 


The Day’s Events Include : 
Archery Demonstration, Police Dog Hai 
ling Display, Five-a-Side Football, Nett 
Match, Maypole Dancing, Sports 
Relay Races, Decorated Pram and Cy 

Competition 
Also a Children’s Fancy Dress Competit 


BARBEQUE AND _ REFRESHMENT! 
AVAILABLE AT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


BRITISH LUTHER . 


aving completed our series of 
les based on the Apostles’ Creed, 
of the three “ecumenical”, or 
ral, creeds of the Christian 
rch (the others being the Nicene 
Athanasian), we turn our atten- 
briefly to the six which are speci- 
i@ly Lutheran. Published together 
¥ne Book of Concord in 1580, and 
i@ged by Lutheran dukes and noble- 
Wh, bishops, mayors and councillors, 
called confessions rather than 
yds, they consist of 
The Augsburg Confession 
The Apology of the 
| Confession 
) The Smalcald Articles 
) The Small Catechism of Luther 


The Large Catechism of Luther 
The Formula of Concord 


n the Constitution of the Evan- 
cal Lutheran Church of England, 
{vell as in the constitution of every 
@& gregation, it is clearly stated that 
*e acknowledge and accept without 
Vervation . . . the Confessions of 
Evangelical Lutheran Church as 
rue statement and exposition of 
Holy Scriptures,” and _ after 
i ning the above Confessions it goes 
9 “in accordance with these Con- 
fisions, all doctrinal and religious 
Gatroversies shall be decided.” 
Obviously, then, the Confessions 
4 the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
d >upy a position of high importance 
our church, second, in fact, only to 
fat of the Holy Scriptures them- 
ves. They deserve our close exam- 
ution. 
But we have space only for a brief 
ok at the oldest and most widely 


Augsburg 
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“iluding the series on the Apostles’ Creed. 


OUR LUTHERAN CREEDS 


by the Rev. R. E. Winger of Coventry 


accepted of these, the Augsburg Con- 
fession, presented to the Emperor 
Charles V at the Imperial Diet 
(parliament) in Augsburg on 25 June, 
1530. 

Ever since Luther nailed his 95 
Theses to the door of the Castle 
Church in Wittenberg in 1517, and 
particularly since the Diet of Worms 
in 1521 at which the reformer had 
been branded a heretic and outlaw, 
religious strife had divided Europe. 
Although intensely loyal to his Cath- 
olic faith, Charles had been unable to 
carry out his threats against the 
Protestants. He was too busy with 
international affairs. 

Finally in 1530 he was able to 
summon the Imperial Diet to meet in 
Augsburg, in southern Germany. Its 
purpose was to unite the empire 
against the threat of Turkish invasion. 
For this the Emperor needed the sup- 
port of the Lutheran princes. At the 
same time he hoped to unite the 
church by settling the religious con- 
troversy. To that end he promised 
his Lutheran subjects a fair hearing. 


LUTHER WAS NOT THERE 


Martin Luther himself was not 
present at Augsburg. Still under the 
ban of the Edict of Worms, which had 
been reinforced at the Diet of Spires 
in 1529, Luther’s life would have 
been in danger had he gone. Instead 
he stayed in the castle at Coburg, 
about 100 miles north, where he could 
still enjoy the protection of the 
Elector of Saxony. 

It was Philip Melanchthon, Luther’s 
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faithful friend and brilliant young 
colleague at Wittenberg, who was 
entrusted with the task of preparing 
the document. But by means of fre- 
quent correspondence, Luther’s influ- 
ence was very much felt in Augsburg. 

Melanchthon sincerely hoped that 
the Diet would result in peace be- 
tween the adversaries, and his facile 
pen, allied with his natural dislike of 
controversy and aversion to harsh 
words, made him eminently suitable 
for the task. Having read one of the 
drafts which Melanchthon had pro- 
duced, Luther wrote, “I have read 
Magister Philip’s Apology. It pleases 
me very well, and I know of nothing 
therein to be improved or changed, 
nor would it become me, for I cannot 
move so gently.” 


LAY MOVEMENT 


The presentation of the Augsburg 
Confession has been called the great- 
est lay movement in the history of the 
Christian Church. Melanchthon him- 
self was a lay theologian. Every one 
of those who signed it was a layman 
(duke, prince, or city official), who 
risked his life to stand up for what 
he believed. God be praised for the 
faith of those men. 


LIVING FAITH 

After many delays the Confession 
was at last presented to the Emperor 
and Diet on Saturday, 25 June, 
1530, read in a loud and clear voice 
by Chancellor Beyer so that many of 
those who stood outside the hall could 
also hear and understand. It was not 
meant to be, nor was it, a document 
of cold theological formulations. 
Rather it was the warm and living 
public confession of what individual 
Christians, pastors and congregations 
believed. Thus in the preface it is 
stated, “ We offer and present a con- 
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fession of our pastors’ and preac 
teaching and of our own faith, se 
forth how and in what manner, 0 
basis of the Holy Scriptures, 1 
things are preached, taught, 
municated, and embraced in 
lands, principalities, dominions, 
and territories.” 

Nor is it today merely a mus 
piece, to be admired as a curious 
of the past. As in 1530, so no 
represents the living faith of cou 
Christians, and is accepted as a @ 
rect rendering of the chief doctt 
of the Holy Scriptures. Confessi 
Lutheran pastors and laymen 
bound to its teachings, together 4 
the other confessional writings, 
because it is something in additio 
the Scriptures, but because in it 4 
doctrines of the Word of 
rightly set forth. 


UNIVERSAL 


Augsburg had no intention of er 
ing some new teachings. In the Ai 
burg Confessions they are at g 
pains to show with quotations fi 
the Bible that it is entirely Scriptu 
and what is more, with quotati 
from the Church Fathers to show 
it is in accord with what has alw 
been taught in the Church. Altho! 
there are many articles in wh 
abuses and false doctrines of 
Roman Church are condemned, | 
in the main a positive work, sett 
forth as a confession of faith the dl 
teachings. Among its 28 articles, } 
haps the most significant are those 
justification by faith, the chur 
repentance, and the sacraments. 

It has been said that the Confess 
presented at Augsburg was ind 
“Lutheran ’”’, but it was first o 
Biblical. Though written by a G 
man, it was not narrowly national. 
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universal, not sectarian. Its 
'y articles were ringing echoes of 
criptures and of the great creeds 
iristendom. 

us universal Christian character 
oon recognised elsewhere, and it 
not long before Christian groups 
any other lands accepted this 
ession as their own. Its influence 
strongly felt even outside Luth- 
circles, as, for example, in the 
'ty-Nine Articles of the Church 
ngland, in which some of the 
les were almost word for word 
dductions of the Augsburg Con- 
on, and many others reproduce 
thought. 
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there is one chief theme in the 


fession, it is to be found in the - 


Devon Times, 
t 16, 1968 


IMANDO HELP FOR CHURCH 


byal Marine Commandos helped to 
2 possible a week-long Bible school 
‘x canvas for 70 children at Plympton 
week. 
hey provided three tents, 14ft. by 14ft., 
hat St. Peter’s Lutheran Church at 
apton could hold their annual holiday 
> school. 
he temporary wooden hall which 
is the present church was too small 
ike the number of children expected. 
at the Rev. Robert Bruer, the pastor, 
: “We were fortunate to be able to 
these tents. It was through the father 
me of our Sunday School pupils, who 
arine. 
This may possibly be the last time that 
is or marquees will have to be used by 
Lutherans for this annual camp. Plans 
well under way for a new permanent 
ch centre. 
‘By next summer we will be in the 
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one word which occurs about 40 times 
in the 28 articles, the word Gospel. 
When, for example, the confessors 
have something to criticise in the 
church of their day, they do not say 
that they don’t like it, or have a Scrip- 
ture passage to disprove it, but, “It 
is ‘opposed to’ or ‘contrary to’ the 
Gospel.” And when they want to 
show what makes any work a “ good 
work ”’, they say that it is the Gospel. 

And what is the Gospel? The Con- 
fession summarises it in one sentence, 
“The Gospel teaches that we have a 
gracious God, not by our own merits 
but by the merit of Christ.’ (Article 
5.) 

There is the heart of the Augsburg 
Confession, as well as all the other 
Lutheran Confessions. And it is the 
very essence of our faith. 


Our Churches in the N ews 


middle of the building work. There won’t 
be any space on site for tents.” 

Mr. Bruer said they may have to hold 
a modest holiday Bible school next year. 
But the new church will be completed by 
1970. 


The camp ends today. 


South Devon Times, 
July 19, 1968 


CORNISH-BORN PREACHER 
AT PLYMPTON 


American Lutheran pastor the Rev. 
Desmond Jose will preach at St. Peter’s 
Lutheran Church, Plympton, on Sunday. 

Mr. Jose was born in Cornwall and left 
to take up a congregation in the United 
States after opening a mission church at 
Grindon, near Sunderland, which Had to 
be abandoned because of coal mining sub- 
sidence. 

He is visiting his mother in Goon- 
havern, Cornwall. 
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Sunderland Echo, 
Friday, August 30, 1968 


BACK FROM US. 


A return visit to the United States has 
been a revealing one for the Rev. Warren 
Fanning (32), the Canadian-born Pastor of 
St. Timothy’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Queen Alexandra Road, Sun- 
derland. 

“The Great Society ideal seems to be 
cracking in the United States; people I 
have talked to seem to be disillusioned, 
and even in Canada there is this same sort 
of feeling,” he says. 

Mr. Fanning spent three months in the 
United States and Canada with his wife 
Janet and three children, and visited 
most of the large towns in the States. This 
was his first visit to the U.S. since he left 
for England after graduating from Con- 
cordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, 
Missouri, in 1961. 


Settled in Britain 


While in Canada he visited his two 
brothers and sister, and travelled to Van- 
couver, his home town, through the 
Rockies in a trailer built by his brother. 
Mr. Fanning took with him film and slides 
of churches in this country to show to his 
family and the congregations of Lutheran 
churches in North America. 

Though he and his wife have their roots 
in North America (Mrs. Fanning was born 
in North Dakota), Mr. Fanning now feels 
his family has adjusted completely to life 
in Britain. He has gained great satisfaction 
from his year’s stay in Sunderland, and 
feels there is a lot to be done for his 50- 
strong congregation. 

Mr. Fanning came to Sunderland from 
East Kilbride, Scotland, where he served 
for four-and-a-half years. 


Sunderland Echo, 
Monday, September 9, 1968 


HOLIDAY AT HOME 


A Sunderland woman who has spent the 
past four years in the United States, and 
will be leaving for Canada in a week, is 
spending a holiday in her home town. 

Mrs. Jean Leed (27), is here with her 
husband, the Rev. Hans Leed (30) a min- 
ister of the Lutheran Church. and their 
children David (3), Deborah (2), and six- 
month-old Paul. 


They are staying with Mrs. Leed’s 


TEN 


parents, Mr. and Mrs. William M 
of Banbury Avenue, Town End Farm 
are enjoying their brief holiday 
going to their new home. 


First Post 


Mr. Leed, who comes from Mini 
has been studying at the Concordia 
inary, Springfield, Illinois, for the 
four years. 

He has now been given his first ap 
ment as minister at the Zion Lut 
Church, Atikokan, Ontario. 

““We are looking forward to settl 
Canada after my husband’s training, 
Mrs. Leed. And _ three-year-old 1] 
seems equally anxious to be off. “IT 
to go in another big plane,” he said. 


1968 REFORMATION LECTURE 


The 1968 Reformation Lecture 
sixteenth in the series, will be give 
Luther-Tyndale Memorial Church, ] 
ish Town, London, N.W.5, on Wedn 
30 October at 8 p.m. by Professor V.] 
Green of Lincoln College, Oxford Ui 
sity, on the theme: ‘“ Luther and 
Beginnings of the English Reformat 


Daily Telegraph, 
Wednesday, September 25, 1968 


LUTHERANS TOP THE © 
75 MILLION MARK 


(By Our Churches Correspondent) 


An increase of nearly 600,000 bapt® 
members of Lutheran churches aroi 
the world in the last year has pushe¢ 
world total for Lutherans over the 
million mark. | 

The figure of 75,006,748 represt 
57,962,472 members reported by Luthe} 
churches, plus 17,044,276 Lutherans 9 
belong to united Evangelical church 
Germany. 

While there were membership losst 
some areas—notably the Lutheran bi 
in the Soviet Union, down from 727 
to 677,000—several churches in A 
and Asia recorded gains. | 

The Lutheran membership in Europ: 
by far the largest and grew | 
60,167,333 a year ago to 60,408.) 
German churches reported a gain of 5 
than 100,000 in the year to a present 
of 37,683,364. Membership in Britai 
16 567. 


BRITISH LUTHE 


